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The need for expanded less-than-baccalaurea te 
opportunities for the citizens of Maine* has been identified. This 
paper presents two methods to respond to this need. The first model 
presented^ SMRCC (Southern Maine Regional Cominunity Learning 
Centers) f is designed to provide geographic access for the students 
of two southern Maine counties^ York and Cumberland^ with financial 
rates set at $20.00 per course and $100 per semester. Any person who 
holds a high school diploma or its equivalent will be allowed to. 
enroll^ and associate degrees in a variety of fields will be made 
available. To implement this models interinstitutional .cooperation of 
physical facilities^ computers^ and personnel will be necessary with 
public and private ijfistitutions in the area. This model offers great 
flexibility of learning^ individualization of learning for each 
student^ opportunities for people of all ages and abilities^ a 
diverse high quality curriculum and credit for life experiences* 
SHILE (Southern Maine Initiation of Low Cost^ Post Secondary 
Education) is designed to be the initial instructional phase o£ the 
SMRCC model. SMILE is an immediate response to identified educational 
needs and demands in Maine. When the SMRCC model is fully 
operational^ the SMILE project will be incorporated into SMRRC. This 
document contains the guidelines for the SMILE project^ the proposed 
courses^ the proposed time schedules^ budgets^ and a proposal for the 
rennovation of a building for the SMRCC learning resource center. 
Appendices include documents concerning the Maine External 
Alternative for Learners (MEAL) . (Author/PG) 
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MAINE'S NEED TOR ADDITIONAL 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

9*** 

In the last seven .yecirs, no less than 10 documents* have highlighted 
the need for expanded less-than-baccalaureate opportunities for the citizens 
of Maine. The fact that (1) only 45% of the Maine college~age population 
is attending a post-secondary institution compared to 72% for the nation, 
and the fact that (2) in 1970 only 55.3% of those enrolled in college in 
the age group 18-34 v;ere enrolled in public colleges in Maine, and the fact 
that (3) Maine has ranked 51st sumong the states and the District of Coluinbia 
in the nuniber of students v;ho go on for any form of post-secondary educa- 
tion, and .the fact that (4) there are no open access institutions of post- 
secondary education in Maine, and the fact that (5) the Maine economy 
could absorb 7 times the number of associate degree recipients than are 
presently available, testifies to a very large unmet need and untapped 
state resource « Because this need has been identififj^d in so majiy reports 
ouad because less-than-baccalaureate programs were selected as a major ■ 
priority by the Board of Tarustees in 1969 y this paper will not attempt to 
justify further the need for greater access to post-secondary education 
at the less -than -baccalaureate level. -Moreover, since the need for such 
education is generally accepted as the major educational priority in Maine 
in 1973, the major issue remaining is the selection of a method and a struc- 
ture for responding to that need . 




See Appendix I for the docionients identifying the need for additional 
less-than-baccalaureate opportunities in Maine. 



PREVIOUS PROPOSALS 



Most of the reports previously cited have suggested a variety of organi- 
zational structures. The Academy for Educational Development (AED) Report 
(1966) proxjosed a structure including all post-secondary institutions in the 
state • This proposal v;ould have united the five state colleges, the four 
vocational-technical institutes, the Maine Maritime Academy, and all campuses 
of the University of Maine, into a public state-v/ide system of higher educa- 
tion. In its report, the AED stated that "The piiblic one- and two-year ter- 
minal and transfer programs in vocational-technical and general education 
should be an integral part of the state system of public higher education 
and offered on the branches, campuses, and centers of the University of Maine. 
To this end, the University should create a division responsible for the 
development and administration o f one- and two-year programs to carry on the 
necessary planning, the training of teachers for these programs, the essen - 
tial research ai-jd development, and program-development liaison with secon - 
dary^ schools. Policy^-maJcing for such programs should be the responsibility 
of the University's Board of Trustees, or of a separate body reporting to the 
Trustees. Programs of technical and vocational education should have a 
distinct budget v;ithin the University's total budget." The Coles Commission 
endorsed the. recommendations of the AED study and proposed to the 103rd 
Legislature a single unified system of higher education. 

In 1969, the Higher Education Planning Commission issued a progress 
report to the Chancellor in which they recommended that all post-secondary 
institutions be combined under the Chancellor, but added that a separate 
division of less-than-baccalaureate degree programs be established within the 
Chancellor's Office. 



since 1970, v;licn the Chaiicellor p^iclicatccl that the number one priority 
for the next bienniiim v/ar^ to be' the development one- and tv;o-year programs on 
all cairnuse.s of the university, less-than-baccalaureate opportunities have been 
increased, Hov/evcr, the reorganization of the higher education system has not 
been completed. The vocational- technical institutes and the Maine Maritime 
Academy have not been transferred to university control, and a functional 
division to administer less-than-baccalaureate prograjns within the Chancellor's 
Office has not been developed. 

The report of the Chancellor's Task Force on less-than-baccalaureate 

s, ■ - 

programs (May, 1970) indicated that there was'! not agreement on either the 

V 

consolidation of the VTI's and the university or the organization within the 
Chai-icellor 's Office. In a section titled "Statements of Exceptions," Chairman 
Blewett and Mr. Prye reported "It would appear ,hov7ever , that if Maine is to 
have and enjoy a successful development of less-than-baccalaureate degree 
prograj[iis in comprehensive community colleges, it had best establish these 
as separate institutions not affiliated v/ith the university or the State Board 
of Education. " 

"The evidence is clear in state after state across. the nation. The com- 
prehensive community college flourished best when it is a separate institution; 
where administration, faculty, and students share a single purpose; namely, the 
successful education of the two-year (or one-year) student. There is no need 
to share teaching between two-year and four-year or graduate students. There 
IS no denigration (disintegration) of the two-year student as frequently 
happens in the four-year college. There is a great sense of community and it 
is possible to make a unified effort in behalf of institutional development." 



ReiorcGcntativcsj of the vocational-technical institutcr:^ have been con^ 
cerned aLso ci]:)out an oargani^citional structure v/hich would su}Dsuine them under • 
the university systorn. Some people believe that the voccitional-teclmical 
institutes v;ould suffer if they were under the administrative control of 
University presidents. The other side of this concern has been discussed 
in a report titled De c i s j.on T ime — 197 3 . The author, Dr, Larry Stinchcomb, 
stated that "On the other hand, it will behoove planning agencies to organize 
programs that are as economical as possible' and that, in general, avoid undue 
overlap and duplication. In this connection, there is a potential danger of 
duplicatioii and excessive cost when states organize both community colleges 
and area vocational schools, both of which may be attempting similar prograjiis • 
It is urgent, therefore, that planning agencies consider the role of these 
two types of institutions to determine whether, in the state of Maine, both 
are needed or whether the comprehensive community college may well be the 
most appropriate medium for rendering the multiplicity of programs needed 
in the average community." 

The two factors which must be taken into account before one can develop 
a concept of an orgaiiizational structure to deliver less-than-baccalaureate 
progrcuns are first the population which is to be served and second the 
delivery model for that education. In regard to the first issue, it seems 
quite clear that the state of Maine will not be able to afford a system of 
community college campuses which will provide access for the great majority 
of Maine citizens. The cost of constructing comprehensive community college 
campuses and staffing them with competent faculty will be prohibitive with 
the population dispersion of the state of Maine. Furthermore, it is^pro-- 
bai)ly an accurate judgement that most of the organizational structures recom- 



mectaftd thus far, have assumed that the educational delivery model v;ould be 

j 

of the traditional variety* In other v;ordG, it v/as probably assumed that 
the education >/ould be cajnpus -based, v/ith a resident" faculty v/orking v/ith 
the students in traditional classrooms and laborato3::y situations. 
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OBJECTIVES OF TFC SMRCC MODEL 



The objectives of the SMRCC model are detailed belov;: . ^ 
Educational opportunity for residents of York and Cumberland Counties . 
By 1974-75, the x^^ogram expects to enroll 1,328 full-time equivalent 
students (4% of the 2-county population) . Specifically, the model is 
designed to provide: ^ 

a) Geographic access - Six centers will be located i^ the population 
concentrations of the two counties- Over 90% of the residents of 
these two counties will be within 10 miles of one of these centers. 

b) Financial access - An experimental tuition rate of $20 per course 
aj:^d $100 per semester will be instituted. Financial aid will be 
available to students of York and Cumberland counties, 

c) Academic access - Any person who holds a high school diploma, or 
its equivalent, will be allowed to enroll in a degree program or 
for individual courses. 

d) Degree access - Associate degrees in a variety of fields will be 
made available to the citizens of Cumberland and York counties • 

Flexibility of learning . 

a) Individualization of learning for each student. 

b) Self-paced learning which allows a student to stop-in and stop-out 
(the traditional academic calendar would be eliminated) . 

c) The development of a system which is responsive to change in both 
knov7 ledge and instructional approaches. 

d) Educational opportunities for people of all ages and abilities. 

e) A diverse, high-quality curriculum. 

f) Educational programs which are responsive to local needs. 



g) Opportunity for students to receive credit for life e:q:)eriences . 

h) Developmental programs in areas .such as communications (reading, 
v/riting and speech) and mathematics to enable students to maximize 
their potential. 

Cost effectiveness ■ Utilization of new technology v/hich v/ould enaJole 
the University to provide the state's population with high quality 
education at low cost for both the student and the state- The community 
learning centers would operate 12 months a year thus making maximum 
use of staff, faculty and facilities - 

Organ izat ion , 

a) The development of a small, high quality faculty committed to this 
learner-oriented system of education - 

b) The development of a small, highly professional administrative staff 
to provide centralized support services and to eliminate duplicative 
functions within the system. 

Inter- institutional cooperation . C^op^iration, sharing, and avoidance 
of costly duplication betv/een the public and private institutions in 
regard to: 

a) Physical facilities, 

b) Classrooms, 

c) Libraries, 

d) Educational media, 

e) Preparation of software^ 

f) Use of computers, 

g) Career and personal counseling for students, 

h) Utilization_of personnel. 
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IMPLEJ4ENTATI0N 

The iinplomentation of this model v/ill require a cooperative effort between 
the public and private educational sector and a financial commitment from the 
University of Maine. On the following pages, the model is described and the 
steps for implementation are detailed. 

If one starts from the premise that post-seccndary opportunities must be 
brought to the maximum number of people at a minimum cost and that the primary 
factor in determining organizational structure is " convenience of learning 
for the student f" then a different educational structure begins to take form. 
In analyzing the population profile of York and Cumberland counties, it is 
possible to identify six pockets of population concentration. The map on 
page 10 identifies these population centers v/ith circles encompassing a ten- 
mile radius. The total population of each center is cited on page ] ] ; in 
addition, the population of each town in a center is indicated, with a pro- 
jected enrollment for that locale based upon both 3% and 4% of the total 
population. College campuses surely cannot be constructed in each of these 
areas, yet opportunities for post-secondary education should be provided. The 
alternative model proposed here could place post-secondary education v/ithin the 
reach of most citizens in southern Maine. 

New technology is making it possible to organize and deliver education in 
a variety of ways that were not possible two decades ago. The Open University 
in Britain, Empire State College in New York, the Union for Experimenting 
Colleges headed by Antioch, and numerous community and senior colleges across 
the country have experimented with new ideas and new approaches to learning. 
The results of these experiments are encouraging and it is clear that the 
technology which is availcible to us today has not yet been used creatively by 
JC ^ost institutions; indeed, we tend still to think of technology in terms of 
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audio-visual supportive rjorvices. The institutions mentioned above are delivering 
at least some of their education through audio-tutorial, multi-media, indivi- 
dualized, and self-iDaccd instructional programs. 

Although the use of teclinology is no panacea and cannot be used exclu- 
sively as a form of instruction, its real potential has been demonstrated and 
verified at dozens of institutions across the country. The problems we face 
in delivering educational opportunities in southern Maine require us to study 
and assess all of these examples for their possible applicability to this 
region . 

The key to making any of these systems work is the creative wedding of the 
academic with the technological side of the delivery system. It must be 
emphasized that an approach to education which combines the development of 
software (written, audio and visual materials for use with hardware) and the 
use of hardware (equipment, such as computers, projectors, tape recorders, 
etc.) to deliver education is a sophisticated process. This process requires 
a systems approach which, simply defined, is the simultaneous interaction of 
planning, implementation, evaluation and revision. 
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COh^lAVmTV ir.ARNI>)G CENTERS 

It is possilolc in southern Maine to provide educational opportunities to tlT;e^ 
great majority of the citizens through a decentralized system of community 
learning centers which are distributed appropriately in areas of reasonable 
population size. Such centers should include (1) a counseling component and 
(2) an academic delivery component. It is neither necessa.ry nor desirsible to 
provide all of the facilities ajid resources of both personnel and equipment 
which are normally found in the traditional campus-based system of education. 

However the community learning centers should provide the full range of 
educational opportunities characteristic of more comprehensive post-secondary 
institutions-: — (1) academic guidance cind personal counseling to assist students 
and potential students in making realistic choices of programs and career 
goals, (2) developmental programs to provide opportunities- for individuals to 
overcome academic and learning deficiencies and to pursue programs commen- " 
surate with their abilities, (3) occupational |)rogram^ ; designed to prepare 
students to enter and advance in semi-professional occupations, (4) academic 
and college transfer curricula appropriate for the first tv/o-years of a bacca- 
laureate program, and (5) community service programs and continuing education 
courses to assist individuals and groups to reach their personal goals. In 
addition, the community learning system must be committed to excellence and 
dedicated to serving the educational and cultural needs and interests of the 
citizens of each region. To accomplish this, the centers should be open to 
students of all ages and abilities, although access to the occupational pro- 
grajT\s in each center should be limited by the regional or state employment 
opportunities in each occupation. 



There are resources in each of the communities of southern Maine v/hich 
may be dravm uipon to provide sound educational experiences for students. For 
exajTiplC/ there are normally public libraries or high school libraries v;ith 
small collections available that could be augumented by university book and 
non-book materials to enable them to become more valuable community and 
educational resource centers. There are high school classroom and laJDoratory 
facilities, local historical societies, museums, private schools and colleges, 
and individuals within the community v/ho have broad and interesting backgrounds 
which could be shared v/ith students through either seminars, radio, or audio 
or video taped discussions. One can assume that learning develops when a 
student has oppor'tunities for varied experiences of high quality; these 
experiences can be provided in a community setting at a cost lower than tra- 
ditional campus-based education. 

The community learning centers would be staffed initially by a director, a 
counselor, and a secretary, with three to five part-time people to serve as 
academic tutors for the students. The director's responsibility w.ould be to 
develop community relations^, publicize the programs, recruit tutors, hire 
staff, and determine the appropriate ways to provide the educational experiences 
for the students. The counselor v/ould perform three functions: admitting 
students, evaluating their educational and personal needs and the manner in 
which -.the student's learningf can best occur, and assisting the student hi 
prescribing a program to meet those needs. The tutors v/ould be available to 
students as they came to the center or to other designated learning areas, 
such as public schools or private colleges. The tutors primary function 
would be to assist the students with their course materials and learning 
problems. It is true that some traditional classes, with lectures, and labora- 
tory situations under controlled conditions, would have to be offered • But it 
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is also true that a fcir greater percentage of the students learning experiences 
could be handled in an individualized ar d self-paced instructional manner than 
has previously been attempted. The operating cost of these centers v;ould be 
significantly less than the costs incurred at traditional campuses; it is 
estimated that the average cost per student per year would be less than one-half 
the present cost of educating a student in the University of Maine system. 



Tlffi lEAPJJFiX; RESaiRCE CENTER 



The heart of this new approach is a functional organi.^cition within the 
system called the Learning Resource . Center . The Learning Resource Center 
coTn]:)ines the traditional library v;ith areas for production of audio-and video- 
tai^es, radio, slides, films, film loops, film strips and programrtted instruc- 
tion materials . 

The Learning Resource Center would provide an umbilical cord to each of the 
community learning centers; the Learning Resource Center v/ould produce program 
materials and the Community Learning Centers would deliver them to the stu- 
derts. This is an example of the necessity to ''centralize in order to decen- 
tralize." The MEAL concept, developed by Dr. Freeman, (see Appendix II) pro- 
vides an example of a basic v;orking structure for the systems approach* The 
permanent faculty of the community learning system would be located at the 
Learning Resource Center where they would work v;ith media people to develop 
the instructional packages to be delivered at the community learning centers. 
The permanent faculty v/ould spend most of their time developing the software, 
but they would also spend time visiting the various lean"iing centers to work 
with the tutors and the staff to ensure that they understood the software 
packages and to monitor the progress of students and the validity of the pro- 
gram . 

It should be emphasized that the staff, the tutors, the media personnel, 
and thepermanent faculty would need extensive in-service training each year 
to insure the success of the educational delivery system which was being 
developed. Detailed manuals and handbooks vjould be prepared to assist the 
faculty, the counselors, the staff, and the tutors, in administering the 
system and working with the students. 
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The centralized Learning Resource Center v;ould provide the best use of 
the taxpayers dollars aiid insure the highest cjuality instruction via audio- 
and video-tape, radio, filrns, slides, computer programs, etc., at every com- 
munity learning center. 

The softv;are v/ould be developed by a small-full-time faculty. Other 
faculty, from campuses v/ithin the university system or from public or private 
institutions, would be invited tovork on specific projects for short periods 
of time (e.g., a summer, a semester). In other words, you could draw on the 
finest talent to develop the educational programs for this sys'tem. Once 
developed, the programs v70uld be available to each community learning center 
in southern Maine . The concept of decentralized community learning centers 
operated in conjunction with a central" Learning Resource Center, offers mcLximum 
educational flexibility. The community learning centers can be expanded, phased 
out, or moved to new quarters if the need arises. There would be no capital 
investment cost involved in the development of these centers. The facilities 
could be leased or rented and the local communities would receive the addi- 
tional benefit of having the property remain on the tax roles. Agreements 
could be negotiated for the use of private college resources such as libraries, 
classrooms, bookstores, and personnel, 
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ADMIN I5:;TRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

The organization chart on the follov/ing page depicts the organizational 
structure recommended for SMI^CC in the first two years of Oi^eration. 

Tv;o boards should be created to V70rk with the Vice President of SMRCC 
in the development and implementation of programs • Listed below are the com- 
position and functions of the two boards and descriptions of the functions 
and responsibilities of the key administrative personnel of SMRCC. 

Community Advisory Board 

This board should be composed of community representatives from each center 
location and SMRCC personnel. The board should provide advice on the changing 
needs of the community and assist in developing new program ideas and obtaining 
community support for SI^^RCC - 

Educational Coordinating Board 

trhis board should have a representative from each of the institutions that 
agree to participate in the SMRCC model- The board should have responsi- 
bility for screening both new programs and the locations of centers, and charting 
the direction of institutional cooperation- In addition, the board should 
assist in setting new objectives for SMRCC and in monitoring and evaluating the - 
success of SMRCC in meeting its objectives. 

The Vice President of SMRCC 

The Vice President is the chief administrative officer of the college. 

The Dean of Instruction 

The Dean is the chief academic officer -and has responsibility for all 
aspects of program development and delivery- 
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Chairmen ' - 

The chairmen of each academic area is x-esponsiJjle for faculty and staff • 
recruitment/ personnel supervision and evaluation, preparation and revision of 
curriculum materials, and aj'inual evaluation of all course materials. 

Director of Learning Resources 

The Director is responsible for the hardv;are contained in the Learning 
Resource Center and for the production of all print and non-print matter. 
In addition, the Director is responsible for the recruitment and evaluation 
of the personnel v/hom he supervises. 

Director of Con^unity Learning Centers 

The Director is I'esponsible for the operation of all community learning 
centers. The Director's responsibilities will include, but not be limited to, 
the hiring and training of staff, periodic in-service training programs, com- 
munity service activities, and the establishment cf community learning centers 
(including the procurement of appropriate space). 

Assistant Director for Student Services and Counseling 

The Assistant Director is responsible for developing and maintaining a 
computerized student record system and for developing manuals for its use and 
in-service training programs for the staff of the community learning centers. 

Business and Personnel Manager 

The Business and Personnel Manager' is responsible for developing and main- 
taining a computerized administrative record system and for developing manuals 
for its use and in-service training programs for the staff of the Learning 
Resource Center and the community learning centers. 



Coordinator of Libjr-ary Service^ and Ingtsructional vSystoms , 

The Coordinator position carries v;ith it the responsibility for main- 
taining contact and active interface v;ith multi-media sources and disseminators 
in the SMRCC service area and the state of Maine- The Coordinator estaJolishes 
contact with such sources as MPBN, CAPS, college libraries, ETV, local radio 
and television stations so that capabilities and expertise of these non-SMKCC 
media sources can be effectively integrated into the multi^media instructional 
system. Of particular importance to the Coordinator will be the integration 
of and successful utilization of libraries, audio-visual centers, and other 
media sources at schools or in to\^s v/here community learning centers are 
located. 

Assistant Director of Media Services 

The Director is responsible for the coordination of all multi-media pre- 
paration and the overall direction of the Learning Resource Center. The 
Director is responsible for assignment of V7ork to the media specialists, media 
technicians, and media aides and their perfomiance. Additional responsibilities 
include the coordination of multi-media production with the faculty, working 
with the Director of Learning Resources in the implementation of multi-media 
course offerings, budget derivation, and v/ork with ^the Director of Learning 
Centers in determining the overall effectiveness of the multi-media instruc- 
tion approach. 

Media Specialist 

The media specialist position requires a person who is familiar with and 
can work easi3.y with a wide range of multi-media systems for instructional 
purposes o The media specialist will work with faculty and consultant faculty 
in developing multi-media, self -paced, individualized instructional packages. 



Once the course cjoaln, objectives and content have been articulated by the 
faculty, it is tlie^ job of the media specialist to determine the best media 
methou for presentation of the various cour.se modules or sections to a student. 
The media specialist v;ill direct the activities of the media teclinicians and 
media aides in the actual preparation of the multi^media instructional packages 

Media Technician 

' The media technician is responsible for the preparation of materials to 
be used in the multi^media instinactional packages. The technician must have 
the ability to work with the follov/ing media components: slide production, 
photograxDhic technicjues, film product and editing, television, graphics, 
audio techniques and other multi^media applications in order to prepare, design 
construct, and edit instructional packages. 

Media Aide 

The media aide is responsible for the maintenance and operation of a wide 
range of audio^visual equipment such as overhead projectors, film cind slide 
projectors and cameras, audio recorders and reproducers, television equipment, 
lighting equipment, and other audio-visual equipment. The media aide will 
also assist in the actual production of multi^media materials through opera- 
tion of photographic darkroom, reproduction equipment, inspection equipment, 
and the maintenance of multi-media materials. 

Staff of Community Learning Centers 

Each center will be staffed initially by a director, a counselor, a 
secretary, and three to five academic tutors. Each member of a center staff 
will be given extensive initial training before being placed in a center and, 
in addition, each will receive periodic in-service training to enable them to 
keep current with new developments and directions. 
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ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

!• Degrees to bo %warclccl . In the first tv;o years of operation, it is anti- 
cipated that dorjrcos v/ill be offered in the follov;ing areas: 

Associate in Arts in Business 

Associate in Arts in Liberal Arts (transfer) 

Associate in Arts in General Education (terminal) 

2. Procjranis to be offered > 

1973-75 1975-77 

Business Possible New Programs 

General Business Management Secretarial Science 

Accounting Electrical Engineering 

Hotel/14otel Management Mechanical Engineering 

Retailing Health Paraprofessional 
Marketing Programs 

Liberal Arts • (transfer . only) 

General Education (self -designed student 

programs) 

3. Location of programs . Center locations will be established within two 
years at Biddeford, Brunswick, Port lEind-Gorham, Sanford, Naples, and 
York. All programs may be offered at each center. Selected courses may 
be restricted to appropriate centers dependent upon area demand and occu- 
pational opportunities. 

4. Academic calendar . When fully operational, the community learning centers 
will be opened twelve months eacy year and from early morning until late 
evening. The individualized system of instruction will allow a student to: 

a) enroll and begin a program at any time a community learning center is 
open, and 

b) proceed through the program at a pace commensurate with their indi- 
vidual capabilities cind needs. 

5 . Academic policies . 

Q a) Admissions : Ai"iy person holding a high school degroo or its equivalent 

FRIC 

LiMm i m^mMA will be admitted. Applications will be processed through any of the 
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community learning centers. The appliccuit v;ill be given a series of 
diacjnostic tests, the results of v;hich will be used to assist the 
student in determining proper placement in the program of their choice. 
Remedial courses will be availalDle and recommended for those v;ho 
require them prior to entry into a degree program. 

b) Transfer policies . 

(1) Into the community college : Students who have satisfactorily 
completed collegiate level courses at other institutions v/ill 
have their courses evaluated at the time their selection of 
career goals and academic program is clear. Credit is not auto- 
matically given for courses completed elsewhere • 

(2) From the community college to participating and other insti - 
tutions : Students wishing to transfer from SMRCC to a four-year 
i:"Stitution should have their program co2itinually evaluated by 
their eounselor nnd also by the institution they desire to attend. 

c) Degree regu i rements : To earn a degree, a student must complete the 
course requirements of his curriculum and achieve a cummulative grade 
point average of at least 2.0 for all courses taJcen at the college. 

d) Grading system : 

A - Outstanding Achievement 

B - Superior Achievement 

C - Satisfactory Achievement 

D - Minimum Standard of Achievement 

F - Failure to Complete MinimuiTi Course Requirements 

W - Official Withdrawal 

Any student who does not maintain normal progress in any course, will 

be officially withdravm from that course. 

e) Grade point computation method : The grade point average (GPA) is the 
method used to indicate a student's academic status. The GP^ is based 
upon a range of numerical values, as f ollavs : 
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g) Cont'd 

A - 4.0 
B - 3.0 
C - 2.0 
D ~ 1.0 

F - 0 

f) Academic status policy ; Probation usually involves a compulsory 
reduction of academic load coupled with counseling and diagnosis of 
difficulties and the charting of a plan for recovery- A student on 
probation more than once, may be subject to suspension or dismissal. 
The criteria for academic probation is an accumulative GPA below 
1.65 at the end of the first semester of the first year and 2.0 
thereafter. 

g) Change of program : To change prograras, a student must: 

(1) Meet v/ith a counselor to discuss the need for program change, 

(2) Complete appropriate forms at the community leaniing center, 

(3) Petition, upon satisfactorily completing 75% of the course work 
in the new program, to have all grades not applicable to his new 
program deleted from his co.llege record for purposes of determining 
graduation requirements. The student's permanent record will 
indicate his performance in all previously attempted course work. 

h) Withdrav/al from college : A student may stop-out (withdrav;) at any time 
upon contacting his counselor and completing a w-ithdrawal form at the 
community learning center. Prior to stopping-in (readmission) a student 
must contact a community learning staff member at which time his pre- 
vious course work will be evaluated to determine its applical^ility to 
the present program offerings. 

6. Procedure for approving new programs : New program proposals must be 

approved by the Dean of Instruction, the Educational Coordinating Board, 



r-n^i^" ^^^^ ^^^^ President of SMRCC. 
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7 . JLocation of full-tiiac faculty aiid culministrat ive .staff : AdrtiiniGtrat ive 
and faculty iDcrsonnel will be located at the Learning Resource Center. 

8. Student disciplinary policies : These will be developed by the students 
and staff at each Learning Center. The facilities at each community 
learning center are provided for students to pursue educational endeavors. 
The administrator has the responsibility of removing from the community 
learning center persons who interrupt its normal operation. Individuals 
V7ho so interfere will be subject to prosecution for violation of the 
appropriate ordinances of the city in which the community learning center 
is located. - 
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STUDENT SERVICES 



Student services may be defined as that group of services (orientation, 
counseling, admissions, registration, pal cement, financial aid, student 
activities, testing, and educational and vocational information) designed to 
aid the student in his educational experience and his future plans- Each 
cojranunity learning center maintains a qualified professional^ staff to a.ssist 
the student in such niatters . 

1. .Bookstore : Each community learning center will make .arrangements 

for students to purchase course materials aiid supplies at or near 
the community learning center. 

2. Health Service, Food Service, Housing, and Athletic programs ; The r 
community learning centers do not provide these services* 
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PERSONMCL POLICIES 

Appointments ; All initial appointments v/ill be upon the recoirunendation of 
the irramediate superior and the Dean of Instruction, v/ith the approval of 
the Vice President of SMRCC. 

Term s o f appointment ; All faculty and staff v;ill receive initial one-year 
appointments. The first reappointment v/ill be for a term of one year, and 
each subsecfuent reappointment will be for two years. Academic tenure will 
not be granted. 

Evaluation ; Each member of the staff and faculty will receive an annual 
evaluation by their immediate superior. The evaluation will become a part 
of the permanent record of the employee and must be discussed with the 
employee prior to inclusion in his personnel file. 

Non-Re appointment ; Non-renewal of an appointment must be reviev/ed and 
approved by both the Dean of Instruction and the Vice President of SMRCC. 
Ranks: No academic ranks will be given, 

Ijeaves ; Faculty and staff will be eligible for sabbatical leave (full year 
at half -pay, 6 months at full pay) after six full years of continuous ser- 
vice. Other leaves must be approved by the employee's immediate superior, 
the Dean of Instruction, and the Vice President of SMRCC. 
Fringe benefits ; All full-time faculty and staff v/ill be eligible for the 
full range of University of Maine fringe benefits. 

Personnel responsibilities ; At the time of initial appointment, the employee 
responsibilities will be detailed in writing. An employee's evaluation will 
be based on the delineated responsibilities in that document and at the 
time of each reappointment, responsibilities will be reviev/ed and redefined 
where necessary. 
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PREFACE 

The SMILE project is designed to be the initial instructional phase 
of the SMRCC model. SMILE is an immediate response (implementation scheduled 
for SeptemJoer, 1973) to identified educational needs and demands in York 
County. When the SMP.CC model is fully operational, the SMILE project v/ill be 
incorporated into SI4KCC. 
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Tinc MEED FOR P0ST-SEC0ND7UIY 
^ EDUCATIONAL OPPOKTUNITmS m YORK COUl-ITY 

From 1940 to 1970, the population of York County grew from 82,550 to 111,576, 
or a populabion grov;th of 35- 2%, During the same period of time, Maine's 
population grev/ by 17.3^ and during the period 1960 to 1970, York Cou2ity v/as 
Maine's most rapidly growing county. The population grov/th from 1960 to 1970 
occurred in the small towns along the coast, v/ith Arundel, Kennebunk, Old Orchard, 
Wells, and York sustaining population growth of over 18% v/hile the major popula- 
tion centisrs of Saco, Biddcford, Kittery, cind Sanford all had population growth 
of about 5%. In 1970, 56.8% of York County's population lived in urbanized areas 
with the county having a population density of 111.2 persons per square mile, 
almost four times the 32.6 people per square mile in all of Maine. The major 
population concentrations in York County live along two corridors, a coastal 
corridor paralleling Route 1 and the Maine Turnpike and an inner corridor 
which parallels Route 111. A total of 28.9% of the county's population is 
foreign bom or of foreign extraction with 30.3% of the population having a 
mother tongue other than English. A total of 67*3% of the population are native 
Mainers, and York County was only one of four counties v/hich had a net in-migra~ 
tion of population between 1960 and 1970. 

In 1970, the median fcimily income in York County was $8,493, or some 3.5% 
above that for Maine. However, this median family income v/as 11.4% below^ the 
medicui family income in the United States at that time and about 20% below that 
found in New England'. A total of 27.5% of the families in York County had 
incomes belov; $6,000 as compared to only 19.2% of the families in Nev; England. 
An additional 35.4% of the York County families had incomes in the $6,000 to 
$10,000 range as compared to only 26.4% of the families in New England. There 
were only 11.3% of the families in York County in 1970 with incomes of $15,000 



or more, less than one~half the 24.3''d proportion of New Encj,land fcunilies v;ith 
incomes in that raiicja. There v;ere 9. 2?^ of the 1970 fajTiilies in York County 
who had incomes belov; the poverty level a?; compared to 10. 3^^ of all Maine 
families. In 1970 , the UoS. Bureau of LaJoor Statistics estimated that a 
family in southern Maine needed an income of $11,230 per year to have an average 
or intermediate standard of living. A total of 71.0% of the families in York 
County had incomes belov; this figure in 1970- 

The 1970 Census found there v/ere 42,059 people age sixteen and older in. 
the York County v;ork force. In mid-summer, 1970, there v;as a 3.2% unemploy- 
ment rate in York County as compared to a 4,2% rate for all of Maine. In 
December, 1971, York County had an unemployment irate of 8.5% as compared to a 
8.2% rate in 24ainc . In February, 1973, Maine's unemployment rate of 7.2% was 
the highest in New England and York County had an unemployme^it rate of 6.8% 
equal to 2,700 persons. The unemployment rate in York County tends to swi^ig 
more drastically than that for Maine , indica.ting that York County V7orkers 
tend to be laid off quicker in times of economic dov/ntums eind hired later in 
times of economic upturns. A total of 21.3% of the workers living in York 
County hold jobs outside the county, the highest proportion of any county in 
Maine and almost double the 10.3% of all Maiiie workers who have jobs outside 
their county of residence. TVmong persons age 18 to 24, a much higher propor- 
tion of York County residents in these age groups (almost 12% higher) are in 
the work force when compared to Nev; England. Tliis reflects a lack of low-cost 
educational opportunities near their residences and thus causes entry into the 
work force at aai earlier age for York County people. 

A total of 44.2% of York County's v/ork force are engaged in manufacturing 
emplo]^Tnent as compared with 31.6% of Maine *s work force. There were 36.8% 
of the York County work force employed in white-collar jobs in 1970 and 16.3% 
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employed as goveriment v;orkors . These corqDare v/ith 40.7% and 15.2%, respec- 
tively, of Maijie's v;ork force. Engineers, technicians, rncuiuf acturing managers, 
rnetal craftsmen, construction ajid other craftsmen, mechanics and rex^airmen, 
cind dura}Dle-nondura}Dle good manufacturing operatives are found in higher pro- 
portions among York County's v/ork force v/hcn compared to the total Maine v/ork 
force. The report, "Maine Manpov/er Projections to 1980 By Industry and Occu- 
pation," estimated that 3,957 nev; v/orkers and 11,179 replacement workers will 
be needed in York County by 1980 . The Maine Department of Industry and Cominerce 
economist estimates that ^f or every job requiring a college graduate in Maine, 
there are three jobs which need associate degree graduates. At the time of 
their estimate, Maine was graduating .2 to .3 associate degree graduates for 
every four-year college graduate, or about 1/10 to 1/15 as many associate degree 
graduates as are needed. Based on the man^DOwer needs in York County and an 
cinalysis of the educational requirements for the projected jobs, it is esti - 
mated that approximately 4 , 500 jobs with educational requirements at the 
associato degree level will become availalplc by 1980. 

The Higher Education Planning Commission found that Maine ranked 51st among 
all states and the District of Columbia in terms of the percentage of its high 
school students who pursue post-seccndary education. In 1963, 31% of Maine's 
high school seniors v/ent on for higher education as compared v/ith 51% nationally. 
By 1968, 38% of Maine's high school graduates were pursuing higher education, 
but 65% of those in the U.S. were going on to school. In 1970, Maine ranked 
42nd in the nation in terr.is of the percentage of its population with one or 
more years of college. At that time, 25.8% of the men and 18.5% of the women 
age 15 to 44 had one or more years of college in Maine. In York County at 
that time, only 23.6% of the men and 16.1% of the v/pmen age 15 to 44 had one 
or more years of college. Using Maine Department of Education figures, an 
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. e.stijnatctd 44.8% of Maiiie 1972 high school seniors pursued higher cducaLion. 
The average for York County v/as 45.2^0, v7it".i high schools in the county ranging 
from 32.1% to 56,6'b of their seniors going on to higher education. Although 
those figures v/ould seen to indicate that students in York County are not much 
different than the average Maine student in terms of seeking higher education, 
the startling fact is that 25.9% of the York Coujity seniors v/ent out-of-state 
to pursue their education, the second hig?iest county proportion of out-of-state 
post- secondary students in Maine. Of the 205 freshmen applicants to UMPG from 
southern Maine who were rejected for admission, over 50% were in the upper 
half of their high school class. To bring the percentage of York County's * 
high school graduates going on to post-secondary' education up to the percen- 
tage prevailiiig in the United States, an additional 500 high School graduates 
would need access each year to post-secondai-y education. 

York County is Maine's most heavily po^lated county without any pul^licly 
supported institution of higher education. For the academic year 1972-73, 
there vjere 1,717 students from York County enrolled in the University of Maine 
system, or an average of about 425 per class out of an average of 1,750 high 
school graduates per year, in New England, a total of 15.7% of the population 
age 22-24 and 6»5% of the people age 25-34 were attending higher education in 
1970. Tliis compares with 9.1% of the 22-24 age group and 2.6% of the 25-34 age 
group people in York County. Thus, the adult population of York County does 
not have access to higher education v;hen compared to other areas of iSIew England. 
Furthermore, 13.1% of Maine's population age 18-24 is enrolled in college as 
compared to- only 8.4% of this age group in York County. If York County adult 
residents (persons age IS and older) were to seek post-seoondary education in 
the same percentage as those attending in all of Maine, an additional 1,072 
people age 18-34 would be in college. If the York County adult was to attend 
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and havr. access to poct-fziecondary education in the same proportion as adults in 
Nev7 Emjland, an additional 2,058 adults in York County would need educational 
access. Thus, to provide educational access to the present high school seniors 
in York County at the zemo rate as that x^revailing in the United States and 
to provide educational access to 'York County adults at tlie same rate as that 
prevailing in Wev/ England, cm additional 2,558 educational spaces v/ould have 
to be provided. 



OBJKCTIVTCS OF fJMID^ PROJTilCT 



Provide educational opportunity to rccidcnts of York County. Project 
will provide: 

a) G G og r aph i c access - 2 centers v;ill be located near population con- 
centrations. Most residents of York County will bci within 10 miles 
of one of the centers . 

b) Financial access - an experiiriental tuition rate of $20 per course and 
$100 per semester will be instituted. Financial aid will be avail- 
able to students of York County. Out~of-county residents will pay 
normal university tuition ($25 per credit hour, $225 per semester) . 

c) Academic access - any person who ho]ds a high school diploma or its 
equivalent will be allowed to enroll in a degree prograjn "or for 
individual courses, 

d) Degree access - associate degrees in several fields v/ill be made 
available to students, for the first time. : ^ 

Establish cooperative arrangement for sharing physical facilities, library, 
computer usage and courses with private colleges. 

Detennine the demand for, and acceptability of, delivering educational 
programs in this fashion. 



GUIDELB'TES PGR SMIII-: PROJECT 



Open to any stuclont who holds a high school clip"^ oma or equivalent 

Tutors and Basic Adult Education courses will be utilized to help 

persons who need remedial help in fulfilling course recjuirements . 

Degree Progrcims 

Associate in Arts - ' 

Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 
General Education 

Where Offered 

Campuses of St. Francis College and Nasson College 
Projected Enrollment 

250 FTE (defined as 1 FTE = 5 courses) 

: St'. Francis Center - 135 FTE 
Nasson Center - 115 FTE 

Times Courser; Offered 

After 6 :00 p.m. 

Tuition 

$20/ course ^ „ i ^ ^ ^ 
^T^^, ^ for York County residents 
$100/semester ^ 

u 

$75/course - ^r i ^ ^ ' ^ 

for Non-York County residents 
$225 semester ^ 

Financial Aid : $10,000 for 1973-74 
Faculty 

Part-time 
Project Du?">>tion 

Ttvo years; first year as separate project, second year to 

be integrated with and offered by SMRCC. 
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PROPOSED PR0GRiM-4S 
( /iSSOCIATC DEGREE) AND COURSES 

T\'/o-Year Burliness ; (Associate in Arts:) 
Econoinics 
Accounting 

Liberal Arts (Associate in General Education and Associate in Arts) 
English 

Coinmunications (2 sections) 

Mathematics (2 sections) 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Oceanography 

Art 

History 

Hioiaan Reproduction 
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PROPOSED TlJ/il': SCUEDVm, 
FALL 1973 
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PROPOS/vL FOR TIIE r<ET10V7\TIQy OF G8 IIiGH ST. 
AS THE LEARJ^IMG REfJOURCE CEKTER FOR SMRCC 



i 



The Icarniiig Resource Center i?-:, the one major physical facility required 
for the iinpleinentation of the SHRCC model. The only building presently 
availcible and of sufficient size to accommodate the various offices and pro- 
duction facilities needed by SMRCC is 68 High St. Tl"ie costs of renovation 
and maintenance for 1973-74 have been prepared by Mr*. Edv/ard Salnion, UMPG 
Director of Engineering and Planning, after consultation with Mr. Richard 
Eustis, Assistant Director of Physical Facilities, Bangor. 

The figures listed below are a reasonaJ^le estimate of the expenses neces- 
sary to renovate aiid update to meet code requirements. 

ITEM 1973-74 1974-75 Biennium 

Cleaning & Paiaiting $ 5,000 $ $ 5,000 

Operations & Maintenance 23,817 26,198 50,015 

Alternations to comply v/ith 

code requirements 16,500 16,500 

NeV7 Oil Tank 10,000 10,000 

Sprinkler System » 27 ,500 27,500 

TOTAL EXPENSE $82,817 $ 26,198 $109,015 

In addition to SMRCC occupation of the building, it is also recommended 
that two other University programs be moved to the facility • The Human 
Services Education and Skill Training Program au^d the Urban Adult licarning 
Center will both incur additional operation expenses in 1973-74 for rent, 
fuel, cind lightS'.if they do not find other suitable quarters. Mr. Simonds 
and Mr. Mortensen have both requested that space be allocated to their pro- 
grams at 68 High St. (See supporting documents in Appendix III). 
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SMRCC DUrX^ET 

SUMT'lARY OP EXPENSE INCOME 

EXPENSE FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR BIENrllUM TOT AL 

.1 Personnel $ 396,118 $ 735,906 $1,132,024 

.2 Materials & Supplies $ 22,500 $ 22,500 $ 45,000 

.3 Other Current $ 158,000 $ 158,000 $ 316,000 

.4 Maintenance $ 0 $ 3,000 $ 3,000 

.5 Equipment . . .. • $ 80,800 $ 20,000 $ 100,800 

.6 Travel $ 20,000 $ 20,000 $ 40,000 

TOTAL EXPENSE $ 677,418 $ 959,406 $1,636,824 



INCOME 

'(1328 PTE @ $200) $ 0 $ 265,600 $ 265,6 00 

I.. 

Net Needed $ 677,418 $ 693,806 $1,371,224 

Cost Per Student $ 522 
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1 1 1 Wl i L 1 i O / 




17 , 640 


o o n/1 n 

O O / U U 






1 1 nnn 


(11 


m on +* H c ^ 






^ ~> / VJ u u 






1 9 nnn 

IZ /UUU 


(10 


mon +* Vi c ^ 

111 Wl I Uil O / 




1 R 1 9n 

X^ / xz u 


9'/ 1 9n 

Z / /XZU 






1 9 nnn 

IZ /UUU 


( 1 n 
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1 R 1 9n 


97 1 9n 

Z / /XZU 
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1 9 nnn 

J Z / uu u 


M n 
\ lU 


months ) 




XD / XZU 


97 1 9n 

Z / /XZU 


L-nsij-Tnan/oc icnce « iyia.iinGina.uics 




no nnn 
Iz / UUU 


M n 
\ lU 


months ) 




n c TOO 
lb / IzU 


97 1 on 
z / / IzU 


Chairman/Business 




12/000 


( 10 


months ) 




15 / 120 


27/ 120 


Director of Learning Centers 




12/600 


( 9 


months) 




17 / 640 


30/240 


Coordinator of Library Services 
















Si Instructional Systems 




9/000 


G 9 


months) 




Iz / 50U 


21/600 


Asst. Director of Student Services 
















St Counseling 




9/600 


( 8 


months) 




15 / 120 


24/720 


Media Specialists (4) 




34/000 


( 8 


months) 




47 / 880 


78/280 


rieciia iccnmcians / 




lo / UUU 


( 8 


months) 




9 Q "3 c^n 
zo / oDU 


4o / ooU 






ID / O UU 


( 8 


months) 




9A ^7n 


/In nnn 
/ 1 /U 






n nnn 
//UUU 


(12 


months) 




7 "3 ^n 

/ / J ou 


1/1 "3 c^n 
Ifi / oDU 


OC UX ti: i^dX X6 o ^J.Xy 




en c nn 
ol / DUU 


(varies) 




69/300 


n o r\ o nn 
IzU f oUU 


Consulting Faculty (28 x $2,500) 
















/NO FRINGE / 




70/000 


(varies) 




70/000 


140/000 


Director of Program Development 












12/000 


12/000 


Center Directors (6) 












72/000 


72/000 


Center Counselors (6) 












60/000 


60,000 


Tutors (30) /NO FRINGE^/ 












60/000 


60/000 


riiDoi-. uxxt;ci-ox; ox ijea.xning L-enuers 












10/000 


n rk nnn 
lU / UUU 


rxTxiiye ^xo'o/ 




37/518 








69/706 


n n'^ 9 o /I 
1 U / / z z '1 










$735/906 


$1/132,024 


1 Materials Supplies 
















Duplicating 


$ 


5/000 






$ 


5/000 


$ 10/000 


Office Supplies 




10/000 








10/000 


20/000 






5/000 








5/000 


In nnn 
lU / UUU 


line 1 "i f ipd 




2/500 








2/500 


c nnn 

O / UUU 


Cn"h4«ot a 1 




22/500 






$ 


22/500 


9 4o / UUU 


1 nthpy PUTT^^TTh 
















Books 


$ 


5/000 






$ 


5/00.0 


$ 10/000 


Film purchase 




7/000 








7/000 


14/000 


Tapes Sc records 




6/000 








6/000 


12/000 


Transparencie s 




3/000 








3/000 


6/000 


Chemicals 




3/000 








3/000 


6/000 


Printing 




20/000 








20/000 


40/000 


Video tapes 




10/000 








10/000 


20/000 
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SECOMD Bn::NNIUM 
FIRST YEAR . Yl'^AK TOT AL 

Other Current (cont'd) 



Pilrn rental 


$ 8,000 


$ 8,000 


$ 


16,000 


Corninercially produced materials 


2,500 


2 ,500 




5,000 


Postage 


10,000 


10,000 




20,000 


Te lex^hone 


20,000 


20,000 




40,000 




6 , 000 


nnn 




12 noo 


Packaged courses 


20,000 


20,000 




40,000 


Space rental 


35,000 


35,000 




70,000 


Unclassified 


2,500 


2,500 




5,000 




. $158,000 


$158,000 


$ 


316,000 


Maintenance 










All t DTTlol"! 1 Tp 


s 

T 


$ 2,000 


$ 


2 , 000 


Office Machines 




1,000 




1,000 


Snbtotal . 


$ 0 


s 3 ono 


$ 


3 , 000 


) E qu ipinen t 










umce rxiJLnn-ure 


9 xu , uuu 


<i in nnn 
9 ±U , UUU 




o n nnn 
f uuu 


Typev^riter 


A Ann 






A /inn 
4 , 4UU 




9 nnn 
^ , uuu 


9 nnn 

Z , UUU 




A nnn 

fi , UUU 


/\U i- OITi OD 1 ± e 




o nn n 
o , UU U 




o nnn 
o , uuu 


±v uapaDixiTiy vco±or, jj±acK o; wnice ; 


on nnn 
zu , uuu 






on nnn 
ZU , UUU 


Slide (2x2) capability 


2 ,500 






2 ,500 


±o riM capajoiXiT-Y 


c: nn 
o , D uu 






T c nn 
o , duu 


JTd. A.ll<^ a O J. Cl^l 1 Xv-' >3 ^L/JLJLocC ^ J. C_ o O 0£ 










equipment) "-^s 


7,500 






7,500 


Audio capability to record, mix and 










make master copies 


5,000 






5,000 


Drafting, drav/ing & reproduction capaibility 


3,000 






3,000 


8 lAM canabi 1 1 tv 


2 , 500 






2 , 500 


Darkroom 


5,000 






5,000 


i: xXiU iiiippcu u iQii cquj-pmeni- 


nnn 
o , u uu 






T nnn 
o , UUU 


Cameras 


3,000 






3,000 


Lighting 


4,000 






4,000 


Furniture & miscellaneous 


5,400 






5,400 


Subtotal 


$* 80,800 


$ 20,000 


$ 


100,800 


'} Tr ave 1 


$ 20,000 


$ 20,000 .. 


$ 


40,000 




. $677,418 


$959,406 


$1 


,636,824 
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SMILE. BUIX?,ET 

7\caclemic 



Expenses : SemefTter Ycar 
13 courses (2 sections) 

Faculty paid $GOO/i^;ection $15,600 $ 31,200 

Financial Aid 5,000 10,000 

Computer Terminals 4^500 

Tutors (students) 1,200 2,400 

Supplies, Travel, Publicity 7,200 14,400 

Space Rental @ $5.00 
per registration : 

Projected FTE = 250 

250 X 5 courses - 1,250 registrations x $5.00 6,250 12,500 

Subtotal $35,250 $ 75,000 

SMRCC Staff: 

Director $14,000 
Coordinator $12,000 

Secretary $ 6,200 $ 32,200 

Total $ 107,200 

Income : 

'250 FTE @ $100/sernr:Jter (1,250 registrations) $25,000 $ 50,000 

TOTAL PROJECT COST FOR Om YEAR $ 57,200 

Subsidy Needed ^ 

$228 per student 



SUM'IARY OF FUllDS NEEEED FOR 
SMRCC, SMILE S 68 HIGH ST. 



1st YEAR 2nrl YEAR TOTAL 

(1973-74) (1974-75) BIENt-TIUM 

SI4RCC . $677,418 $693,806 $1,371,224 

SMILE 57,200 0 57,200 

68 High St. 82,817 26,198 109,015 

TOTAL o $817,435 $720,004 $1,537,439 




EVATJJATION 

Th^^fe^X: i^>lan irj dcr-.i^jnod to achieve the objectives listed on images 6 ^a^\d 

7* The pronram v/ill be evaluated at the end of the firrr,t and second years to 

deterraine if the x^rojocL is meeting its objectives. 

Evaluation v/ill be conducted internally through an on-going assessment 

of both the qualitative and quantitative objectives by a committee composed 

of the Vice President of SriRCC, the Dean of Instruction, the Director of the 

Learning Resources emd the Director of Learning Centers. The committee V7ill 

employ a staff (including both full-time professionals and consultants) to 

conduct the evaluation. 

The follov/ing items v/ill be evaluated: 

A* QUANTXTATnn^ NEASUREMENTS 

1* Number of stude^its enrolled at each community learning center in 

relation to SMHCC objective; 

1st year - 2% of the center populations identified on 
pages, 10 and 11 of this report; 

2nd year - 4% of the center populations. ' 

2. The ratio of high school graduates (1972-73) to total enroHment in 
SMRCC (1973-74) ; projections would indicate that high school graduates 
should. total about 1/4 of the SKRCC enrollment. 

3. Age of SMRCC enro.llces compared to UI4PG enrollees and national statis- 
tics for community colleges. 

4. Incomes of ' SMRCC enrollees compared to national figures for college 
enrollees and income distribution in the two-county region. 

5. Male and female SMt\.CC enrollment compared to U^IPG day ai"id evening 
enrollments and national community college enrollments. 

6. NumlDcr of students enrolled, by part-time and full-time, in transfer, 
^ termiiial and occupational prograras in SMRCC compared to the percentage 

ERIC 

Limmiji^miu of studcnts enrolled in comparal^le programs nationally. 



7. ""Tlfe attrition rate of SMRCC students compared to national statistics 

for community colleges. 

8. Muj-nbcr of inquiries oJ^out courses and programs at each community 
learning center in relation to the numlDer of enrolled students • 

9. NunilDer and percentage of SMRCC students receiving credit for life 
experience compared to the number of Ul'IPG students receiving credit 
for CLEP, Advanced Placement, etc. 

10. Number of SMPvCC students accepted by other post-secondar^^^ institutions 

11. NumJDer of SMRCC students v/ho diverted from public and private iiisti- 
tutions in southem Maine. 

12. - Number of students talcing remedial courses. 

13. Nui±)er of students from other educational institutions enrolled in 
SMRCC. 

14. SMRCC cost per student compared to University of Maine cost per stu- 
dent for the freshmen and sophmore years. 

15. Total dollars and percent of SMRCC budget allocated to purchase of* 
resources from private colleges. 

16. The cost per unit of SMI^CC instruction (course for 30 students as 
compared with that at UhllG and nationally) . 

17. Proportion of total SMRCC costs covered by tuition as compared v/ith 
the University of Maine and national ' c.onLmunity college figures. 

18. A cost estimate for a traditional campus-based tv/o-year college 

(including buildings) as compared against the cost of SMRCC to 
service an equa]. num}:>er of students. 

19. Number of SMRCC studerius holding part-time axid full-time jobs compared 
with figures from UMPG (day and evening) . 

20. Numl^er of full-time SMRCC students (those talcing 12 to 15 hours as a 
% of total enrollment of SMRCC. 
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47. 

21. KuiTil^er of SMI^CC stuclentr:; rftcpjcsting financial aid and the pcrccntacje 
of SMICC ntudonts receivinrj financial aid as compared to UMPG figures. 

22. Total financial student aid given to SMRCC students as a percentage 
of total tuition paid in comparison v;ith the sa^^.e figures at UMPG . 

23. The percentage of Sl^^CC's budget devoted to operations, administra- 
tion, and instruction in comparison to the University of Maine. 

24. A breakdown of student commuting distance (one-v/ay) at each community 
learning center. 

B. QUALITATIVE- MEASUKEMENTS 

1. A selected sample of people who inquired cibo\it SMRCC courses at the 
community learning centers v;ill be undertaken to learn v;hy these 
people did not enroll in courses after their inguir}^'. 

2. A selected sample of people v/ho enrolled in but dropped SMRCC courses 
will be undertciken to determine their reasons for dropping. 

3. All SMRCC students will be questioned v/ith a standardized form so as 
to determine their reasons for taking SMRCC courses. 

4. Students rejected for admission to UMPG eaid other colleges v;ho enrolled 
in SMRCC will be periodically evaluated to determine their SMRCC per- 
formance . 

5. A follow-up of SMRCC students, who* traiisf er to other schools, v/ill 
be initiated to compare -their achievement level at the other school 
with that at SMRCC. 

6. Prior to the second year of operation, a group of 200 SMRCC enrollees 
and 200 UhUX^ fresliinen v/ill be selected based on the comparability of 
their programs. The UMPG students can be considered as a "traditional 
control group" while the SMRCC students could be called a "non-tradi- 

^ tional control group.'* Before each group takes courses at th.oir 
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rer:pectivf;' in:;titutions , tlicy will be aclniinistercd a scries of tests • 
These tests vzill measure tlieir c:ocjnitive and basic skill competency 
levels' a.nC. their attitudes tov;ard education DS\d learning. At the end 
of their first year, another series of tests v;ill be administered to 
each group.. This second battery of tests v;ill include cognitive aiid 
competency level tests, attitudes tov;ard education and learning, atti- 
tudes toward instructional methods, attitudes tov;ard educational environ- 
ment, and attitudes tov;ard the educational institution v/hich they are 
attending. The results of these two groups V7ill be co2iipared to determine 
v;hich group inade the most significant progress in each area, 

7. A selected group of SI-IRCC students v/ill be surv'eyed at the end of the 
first operational year to determine the impact of the counseling process 
upon their educational goals Bsid objectives. 

8. At the end of each course, students will be as]:ed to evaluate that 
course. The evaluation results V7ill be used to deterrrdne if the goals 
and objectives of the course were attained. 

9. A process evaluation will be conducted throughout the first tv/o yea^rs 
of SMRCC. This iDrocess evaluation v;ill be a detailed chronological 
description of the events and activities v;hich shaped and molded SMRCC. 
The process evaluation v;ill detail how SIJHCC undertook to achieve its 
goals and objectives, v;hy particular courses of action v;ere selected, 
the alternative courses of action v;hich v/ere availa3:)le, and the internal 
and external events which had impact u^Don tl-ie attair-r.\ent of goals and 
objectives. 



APPENDS I 



DOCUI-ENTS IDENTIFYIKG THE 1-33ED FOR ADDITIONAL 
LESS-TmN-BACCALAUREATE OPPORTUNITIES IN MAHIE 



D0CUi-U::rrj'.s iDEMTii'yiMC tiit:: herd for additioiiai, 
u^:^s-r] [A]:-HACcAiAUj'i;^/A'('i-: opi'Oi^TUirr.Tms in mmi^it; 

r 

1. The Report of the Ktl Hoc CoiTmiittoc on Academic Orcjt^nization at UMPG 
(1070)". 

2. " Doc ir. ion T jjac — •'^-^^73 ; V.'ill Maine Broaden the Base of Highor Education 
through Con-uaunity Collocjor- y A re2:)ort to t]ic State of Maine Migher Educa- 
tion Facilities CpiiuuiGsion by C. Lairr^;- Stinchcorab, Director, Levjiston 
St Auburn Special OpiDortunity Facilities Planning Project (1972) . 

3. Physical Facilities Planning Report x^repared by S. Frcincis Singleton / 
UMPG, 1972. 

4. Freeman, Jr., Dr. Stanley L. A Report i:o the State of Maine Higher 
Education Fc-tcilities Coimnission . Special Opportunities Facilities 
Planning Project , University of Maine, 1971 

5 . Progress. Report of the Higher Education Planning Commission to the 
Chaiice''3aK): r : of the University of Maine . FraaH-c M. Coffin, Chairraan, Uni- 
verslty^oi' Maine, 1969. 

6. Report of the Advisory Comraission for the Higher Education Study to the 
Governor of Maine and the Legislature of the State of Maine* Higher Ed-a ca- 
tion in the State of Maine . James S. Coles, Chairm^^l, Maine, 1967. 

7. The First Busjjiesfj of our Times. A Report of the Advisory Cominission for 
the Higher Education Stiidy, State of Maine-, Jamos A. McCain, Chairman. 
New York: Academy for Educational Development, 1971. 

8. Maine 's Public Invostment Needs of Highest Priority . A Report su];)mitted 
by ESCO Rer:;ecvrch, Inc • , to the Governor of Maine. Portland, Maine: ESCO 
Research, - Inc. , 1970. 

9. Report of the Board of Trustees of the University of Maine. Lav/rence M. 
Cvitler, Chairman. University of Maine, 1969. 

10. Report of the Chancellor's Task Force on Less-Than-Baccalaureate Degree 
Px'ogrcuns . Edward Y. Blewctt, Chairmcin. University of Maine, May 11, 
1970. 
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/APPENDIX II 



MEAL^ CONCEPT 



APi'i'iMrrx IX 



The pro}jlc.:rrir:i cinri ncod:"^ 



A. )'J:-:paricl:j.r*ij j-x^pu la Lioii of j/otcintial studoivLs • 

1. IriCrc:ci::c :ui ivur/./jcr oi rcfjul.-jr unclcrgrauuatcs ' 

2. Lov/ iiiCONta puoplo deMia/iCl ;jw-:Lcoj: cicccbij 

3. jiorG adult clci;..-}ri'l for 

a. cf<:M~iural cduca L'.ion 

b. y^hort couri;er^ for s^^-jocial in Lores t cjroirps 

sjuch c*:-: police, nu.rsos , teacherG, "etc. ; 
Grov;inc| inLcro:';h in part- tivnc , nccir liorac study as preser/ced 
by ]]cv;/iif^. n rep or c r-md Ca rnogio Cor.r.ai n ion 

C. Vciriety of Xcarninn ritylor:^ and ratc^.-^ i."^ boinc recognized 
an'jong present, and potei'itial i^tudonts 

D. Incroasinc-j co:;L:j of .otaff for co:nv<;vntional approachcu> 
to instruction 

i;. Rcaclrincj lijaits of exi-stiiuj phyr;ical facilities of ccT'Vipuse.s 

II 7J,tcrnative solutions to those pro];lcva3---o.vid lii-^itationr^ * 
h. Continue ca-npus o>;pan?:rLon - fiiia]ic:ial 5ruoc>;c:' 

B. Nov; co:-iUiiunity collo.-^o.:-: vf i}irr;^cial r-3Ciuoo:';i" 

C. College of t;io aill;-" - — ocl)cjdulo problib-^^- ; ...xe>:: 

D. Kxpand CEO tuition coot^i ; covjvorition: 

nigli r.chool staff and clan5jroo:;;S lo^:^r3 of cjuality control 

1''. Expanded day^ v/ee]':^^ year- servc^^ Oii-ca.;upu^ Oiily 

G . Co j: r c s p o n d e c e s i Tj g .1 e j \\e d i u :.; 

I i . CC TV- - - o n ■ - c am p u o n 1 y 

I. Cable TV- - - still ncecrj our content 

J. )3ritirjh Open Univ. -expen.sive ? 

■ K* Private conLractr:; for production v;aste of our resourcof-- 

XII Coal and objectives 

A.' Goal is to achieve broader educational opportunity for 
Mairie peop3.e 

1 . Jiorc acccrvr^ 

2. Nev7 studerrcs frora nev; segiivents of population 

3. Strengtlien quality of learning 

4. Compatible v;!; h cxii-rting caiapus prog-rains . 
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B. Ob jcc Lives 

1. j;:f;;:ob]. ivr. i;li:orj;al:ivo syiL;c.o..\ foj; orcrrji'.i/::!.^^:; and 
deliver:; TiTf cuueat:: c^^i v;j"iic/-i er;p5'jar;i/:e5 an iniorovoa 
procc^sc; of j-carni :\r 

a. iCJiCoura/je. eou;:.^-iori to be e>:pui::dod and cj:ianc;Gd 
i!\oro ear;:i.].y ;:ja:;cd on feedback f roiVi s tUGonts 
(by bui].uint.^ raOdu.lej:) 
, . b. fiupport teacliCifs v/ieii trained specialists for 

c au r :-; e d e v e 1 op: r.e n t ■ ; 

c. Individualistic jvia.'if^ cdvication }jy provi.dincj redundant 
alternative pt-;tl^^s tov;ard objectives i 

d . Build in possibility of rcvaedial brariCbicr. for 
Icariicrs 

e. Provide for Vturial.vle rates of procjres.s by students 
' f. Construct sy;3ter."i to neet such criteria as larcje 

nuir.brors of stvudoiits , rc:i.;ote loceitions , iVia:viv.iur:*k 
sl-iclf-lifcj of five years 

2. Make optinuv.; ugc of existii:c[ coi^ponents of a systo^i'i 
with special attent.io:*i to "a rnix of co:ripononts that 

■ Cjreaucs best Icarninc; conditioriS and ta]:es advantacjo 
of decrciasiriCj costs of tecianolo'^'y . See Appendix-capabxl: 
nov/ 

a. the besL p^lrts selected froiVi altcriiatives ■ in II 

b. educational teci'ir:oloc;y in University of Maine 
Ch'i'S f f Ca^upus AV centers 

c. librc'iries 

d. continuiricj- educati.on structure 

G. campus locations and off*-hour use of facilities 

f. faculty knovaledge and entiiUsi.asiVi 

cj. soft\/are (learning units) already produced by .•■laine 
faculty and others 

IV Potentical applicat ior^s of the MlilAL systera to achieve tlic goal. 
A. a freshv^an year curriculu::'; 

.B. a core cr^rriculurii for selected occupatioucil prograviis 

C. sho3;t course for large, dispersed special audiences 

D. rucdical school 

E. a degree program 

V • Ilai^ards in developing and in'ioleinenting the system 

A. h"igh initial cost of ]uird\;are for state-v/ide coverage 

B. Maintenance of hardv;are r.r.d reliab.ility of system 

C. Kesidual rights of i nstruc tioi-ial staff in software products 

D. Market appeal - un'mov/n 

, -E. 7iccepta):>ility of credit by co;ivenl:iorial colleges 

F. nigh initial cost of sof tv;are production (but conventional 
courses should not be considered an "ideal" comparison) 

G. Cost of revisions 
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VI Stcprr in iiuplohionUciLiori 

A. Rcsearcii and ([(jvijloyrAcnt piia5':o 

• * 2. Co:npj.o Li.on of invcin tory o?. cxi.s resources and 

jj{:aLo oi: tiic arL: i]i othor loca;;io:-iS 
3* Crc:ation o;: prouuctiori r;ysl:e;;\ 

4. 3>roduct:i.on of dc:;i\o:v 1: rati on r;odulo 

5. Spccj. ricatio:'..s for dis LxibuLiori syste;.; and net\;ork of 
i-Of:»ovircor^5 

B. Pilot project , 

1. Creation of one cour5:;e | 

2. Tryovit on campus j 

3. Revise 

4. Tryout in selected cjoofjraphical subror;ion of Maine 

5. Revioion.'j of produecio;; ^;nd distribution syste:*as 

6. Start research on learning and teaching 

C. Operational phase 

1. Production of several courses 

2. Extension of distribution hard; 'arc^'capabilities 

3. Distribution of courses statev;ide 

4. Start internship training of production staff 

D. Integration p/iuse 

1. EvaI\;ation and -revi.sicns 

2. /vrticulating with on-Ccv/upus prograr.s 

3. 7\ditioncil production 

E. E>:i:>ort phase 

1. Collaboration v;ith Nev; KavApshire, VeriuOnt, AE3ii:^; 

2. National distribution 

VXI Production system 
A. Team members 

1. Course leader (subject r.iatter specialist) 

a. Dcterruines content for module or course 

b. Approves organization of course 

i c. Supervises preparation of evaluation ins truivicnts 
^ d. Establishes'" criteria for selection of field staff 
and prepares staff training iViOdule 
e. " Evaluates course^ based on student feedba.ck 

2. Course sponsors— subject PAatter faculty serving as 
consultants to leader 
Learning taslc analyst 

a. Assists in establishing course object.>\7es 
h. Assigns portions of course to aporopriate media 

c. InterprcLs course leader intention to media 
production staff 

d. Itonagcs course piroduction budget 

e. Evaluates internal validity of course design 
Technical resource personnel: • corripuvor, 'rv/radio, 
photography, audio, graphics, tos {.." •.•' . . lor, huraan 
interaction specialist 




1. 


Spocljiy o};;',;Si;;^-.i_vof; and tc'trgot audience 


i 


2. 


' Cori;:. LracL pro-- aiid po.'it to.ot-ft 




3. 


Dotoriuinc lea j:ni iig t;:;.;k5-. required 




4. 


Decide ovi r.;C'diu;v. Lo bo uned to f cicili tc;tc 


each task 


5. 


V.'ritc or coi:::. trucu con ten!;, sequence iTor :vi6 


aula 


6. 
7. 


Ticurcli for cxi;. "ciucj lioi'Lv.'uro to fill speci 
Produce nev; rjofuv/aro as needed 


f ications 


8. 


Prepare ir-structioi:.s to field staff 




9. 


Blend p.'jrl;;- into modulo 




10.- 


Try out with r.elected audience 




11. 


Revise 




12. 


Rclal-.o to otiier modules 




13. 


Field test course 




14. 


Revise 




15. 


Turji over to delivery systera 


i 



VI 1 I Delivery system 

A. Managed by ii j:)Gan of the Extern^;! Univers-ity 

J3. Use existing CED and rccristrar organi^^ations for 

1. Scjieduling offerings 

2. Arranging for use of physical facilities as needed 

3. Registration emd billing 

4. Kecruiting and' signing up field staff 

5. Advertising and' soliciting students 

C. Distribucion of Materials 

1. Duplication of softv/are * , 

a. audio/video by ilPB>5 

b. hard copy produced by PICS 

2. Scheduling bro£idca3t traffic — riiailing-'-shipping 
- a. MPBN 

■ b. Central sliipping rooia 

*^ 3. Contract relationships v;ith CATV as appropriate 

;.. a. increase nuiriber of channels available for video 
b. 'provide for random access 

D. Hardware in5j tdxllations * at uM • campuses , VITs v:hcrc there is 
no cavapuS/ selected public libraries, selected high school 
for self-instruction and group meetings 

J. Coiaputcr terminals 

2. AV cassettes 

3. Sinall group seminar rooms 

• " E. Fxeld sLaff 

1. Advj.ser/counselor personnel \vho may be CJIID, CKS, 
.£>chool, or special community persons selected to 
provide hometown counseling on learning problems 

a. semi-permanent staff hired on overload basis 

b. trciining program for those people should be 
prepared, and offered as a scries of modules 



VII I, E, Coat. 



2, SOiiiinar ].c:<'iuor:j 

a. con Lc ri^/ r; :^|^c::i. all .St s from corripuscs , .^icliOO.ls <\::d 
c;ojn:nur^i. L.ic*^ v;i"jo jiiC:-:?": sivi^ij.l yroups as i-^ichcduloc; 
by pirocJuc ^ion::; r:y::;"Lc:u 

b. train incj bi^..v:noGulos built as part of cour^^c by 



c. serve oii.ly for d';jsigj"u^ted modules 
3 • ikirdv;a3re jurdn Lioruuico pc/soi)nol--parruanent ciriployoes 
of :'*ipj.i>i and C/i?S ^ 
. Toaclier aids to nan self -instrriction locations 
l'\ Budgctin9---accoun cing by central ad/ainistration 

IX }!;valuation sytitcn 

1, Student evaluation and credit . 

a. liGasiurcjaent chocked by course sponr-ors or aosiijtarits 
1» specific cor.\pete;,'icic3 stated by course i3ponsc'»rs 

2. )i'ie^\s'ure'iuC:nt builu in a,s Co;nputer Manaqcd InstL'uction 

3, /idditional alterniitr^ves 

c't, portfolio of v;ork accoraplished 
b, special exaras prepared by course sponsors 
• c, canvpus parepared courf/.e eqviiv0:lency exar.ri 

d. CLEP 

e. other standard equivalency exaiT.s (eg* , KV Regent;'^; 

b. Credit 

1» 7\v/arded by c^uupu5K:iS based on performance record 
2» Fully transfereible v^ithin U of M 

2. System and coniponents research and evaluation 

a. Feedback fro:;"i users should continously be fed to 

course leader for use in future revisioiis of r-iodules 
Opportunities for research in learning styles of 
various student audiences should be exploited. 

X ;PoGsible side effects and spin off benefits 

A, For administration ""^ 

!• Increase uppercXass cairipus enrollments v;ithout expansion 
of on-c^iTiipus f rGis]'i?fian resources 

2. Expand onrolliVient bdyond pliysical plant capacity of 
existing caiapuses. 

3. Fj:ee campus based Ch'D to concontarcite on special 
services to small select audiences ratiier .thian :\\ass 
delivery of freshman ox core curricvilum 

4» Provide equivalent of community college programs 

and accossibi].ity v;ithout nev; campuses 
5» Create incentives for excellence in teaching 
6. Extend results of major course revisions to largest 
ir of students 
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B. For yi'.cwlty 

1, Ouuj.ct for .i.:;-r.<p.3;oL:ivo tc:,\c':\c:r who needs support to 
carry ov^t nov; ioeur^ for tOc.cliin^^ 

2, :'oa};n o7: c1c;;iO;i:::trri ci:;-:; ::ii;jorior teachiiKj to cufiltfy for 
j.";or:i.t ;;.;;crc::;:e or prc»::".o tio:; 

3, Opyor LurJ.ty for rc:;cc.rch oa tcaciU.nr;. and lo:\rni]icj 
^. Frocdo;^ fro:^ ror-c Li tf 0;-^ of >:'asic coursc:iu allov/ing 

iViorc upp.;jr j.eVk^l tu.:.c/;ir.g assic^nya^i^nts 
5. ?:«:;tioiic.l vii;i:i bilt Ly 
G. Publication and royalty rirbts 

7. Roioa^:iod tiii'io to ;:>rodrco courr^o naterials 

8. Training- in Icarniivg tas:-: analysis and use of racdia 

C. For oti:.cr institutionrj 

1. Posoiblo internships in iViul-ci-iTiedia products to 
train staff 

2. ■ Developiv.ent of exportable softv/are 

General approach to put systc;.; to v;or]:- 

A. Select a tarcjet audience and appropriate curriculur.i 

.1» Adn"iinistrcition coj*;ducts :;\arket research and doter'-tlnes - 

priority tarc^-et audience 
2. Facuj.ty advisory c;roup reco*u:;iends courses appropriate 
for ti^iis audience 

B . Organi7.e production . tea::. ( s ) 

1. Inforaational sessions on each canvp'os' to cxv.:)lai.n 
purpose cund nature of procrrain andl solicit volunteers 

2. Faculty meiMbers volunteer by suj::'mitting 'proposals 

to Dean ^of-~K:-:te rr. a 1 University for courses or ;nodule.s 

3. p3:oposals screened and selected by Dean, iri consultation 
,^ v;ith Presidents; Vice Chancellor, faculty advisory group 

4« 7\ssign learnincj tashv cj.nalyst and technical people to 
team 

5. Fsta;:'lish budc;et and ti::\e schedule for production 

a . course leader- — full tiir.e for one year 

b. course spcnsors"~h tivi^e consultancies for one sev:.este 

c. learjiiric; task analyst — -j time per course 

d. technical person:iel---assirjned as required 
. C. /vlert delivery systerr. 

1 . Establn sh calendar for dissevaination 

2, Initiate advertising, scheduling-, field, staff training 

D. Deliver and evaluate 

E. General Jjudgot elcnerits 
!• Adrainistration 

2. Deveiopr;;ont and production costs 

3. Distribution sys uOiVi fixed costs , 

a . staff services 

b. laatoricils and shipping and liandling 

c. ront^'or user charges for physical facilities* 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE atVonland-GorUim 



I)( |i;irliiicnt of f'M«:inrrrin;c ninl ri;mnin;L: 



96 FaliiKMilh Slrrct 
Porthwid, Maim- 01J0:i 



r-'arch 30, 19 73 



Dr. George P. Colonic]: 

Director of Acaclernic Planning and Institutional Research 
University of T-aine at Portland-Gorham 
Portland Campus 

Re: 6 8 High Street 



Dear George: 

In response to J?:ill Mortensen^s merao of' March 29 , 1973^ it 

is recoinmended that the Operations and I'aintenancL budget be 

updated by. 10% from that submitted as 1972/73. 

1972/73 $ 21,652 
10% 2 ,165 

1973/74 $ 23,817 



The minimum figures submitted for updating to meet code require- 
ments agciin should be increased by lOv; to keep pace v/ith rising 
costs. In addition, the fuel oil tank nov; ne-v.ds replacing and 
thus would be an addition to those figures subm.itted previously. 
Since the items under code v;ere a basic need, there doesn^t seem 
to be any that should be eliminated under your nev; concept. 

' revious estimate $ 15 , 000 
10% 1,500 
^ 16,500 

\ new oil tank 10 ,000 

T^6,500 

It. is still highly recommended that the building have a sprinkling 
system installed:"^ $25,000 plus 10% = $27,500. 

All of the above item.s and estimates have been discussed v.'ith 
.Mr. P.ichard Eustis, Assistant Director of Physical Facilities, - 
Bangor, AJai.ne. 

If v:e can be of any further assistance, please do not hesitate to 
contact this office at your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 



Edward I. Salmon 

Director of Engineering and Planning 

O ElS/fmi 
ERJC Attachments (2) . . " 

cc: Mr. Eur.tir, , ^'>r. rorton.s.'^'n , V-r. Cam)*>bnll (\^ycopies of at ! achm^-MH 



GO. 



ui!iv::!;3iTY or ;:.Mf;E at r:) TriAiiD-GoniiAM 

J. 

opep.atk;;;:; K\o frAi;;T[:;;'-.;;cE 

ACCOli.'IT CUMBER K7'"0 
6B Hinli Street 
1572-73 



] S{ikr!cs end. Wcnas 



,2 ['alcrvrils i-nd SuddVigs 



.3 Othor Current Exncnsos 



f'iri'inlcnarico v-'Vid Alr.i-M'at'iorr: 



$7,072.00 
T ,250.00 
7,330.00^-^ 
6,000.00 



0 



. 6 Travel 



.3 OLhcr Cun^ont lixi;ef!r;(;S 

Fuel ^h,300 

Electricity 2,0^0 

Water 120 

Gas GO 
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PHYSICAL FACILITY INFORXATIOM 
68 WUjh Street 



Gross square footctge 29,097 
Assignable square footage 19,000 

Last appraisal 1969 (superficial) $300,000 
Insurance evaluation $517>000 

Cost to bring building to 
code and standard $55,000 

Major repairs since acquisition $40,000 

Number of classrooms 15 
Number of offices 19 
Number of restrooms 9 
Lounge areas (basement) 2 
Lawn converted to parking 30-35 cars 



ERlC )ctobor 19, 1972 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

BMTE^-OFFBCE MEMORANDUM 

To: George Connick £ Bill Mortenson Date: 3/30/73 

From: Steve Simonds , .. - 

Re: Human Services Education £ Skill Training Program 

Here is the statement you and Bill Mortenson requested. Do with it 
anything you care to. , • 

The Human Services Education arid Skill T.^aining Program is one 
of only three programs receiving Model Cities funding for its 
5th year - in the exact amount requested. This favorable decision 
was based, in part, on the investments already made by the State 
Department of Health and Welfare and the University plus their 
commitments to continue this program of education and training fo'r 
adults in the Portland community. 

It is presently administered by the Center for Research and 
Advanced^Study as an experimental effort. Its ' viability established, 
administrative responsibility .soon will be shifted to an academic 
arm of the University and the director arid secretary relocated. 
Such relocation will incur rental costs for the University unless 
it can be lodged in state owned property. The program itself, 
involving classes and seminars for up to 150 students, utilizes 
space provided by agencies located in the community.. We believe 
this to be a good example of program expansion without additional 
brick and mortar. Portland area citizens view it as a valuable 
program serving the needs of the community. Furthermore, there 
are good indications that it will grow rapidly in response to 
•demand but at relatively low cost to the University because the 
programs are purchased by interested state and local agencies. 

As for cost, the budget for the program should be $81,300, if we 
have to pay rent ^ it is $77,300, a savings of $4,000 per year, if 
v;e can locate in University property. 



SPS/bas 
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URBAN ADULT LEARNING CENTER 
Southern Maine Reg ion al Community College Remedial Unit 

In recent years many words have b.een spoken concerning the 
demands of the community on the University for expanded services. 
The concern of all is well expressed in Governor Curtis' statement 
at the Urban Adult Learning Center's Open House in October, 1970: 

"A university must be able to reach ... people who 
have a need, no matter v/hen that might be... this center 
is the first step toward getting off campus. I think... 
of all the education dollars we spend... this is where 
we get the greatest return of all... here are adults who 
are trying to make up for something that they either 
didn't have the opportunity to get... and want to make 
up for it now... I hope this is the start of many more 
such facilities . " 

During the past two and a half years, the Urban Adult Learning 
Center has developed remedial services for over 600 greater 
Portland residents in need of basic education. Currently, 126 
full-time students are enrolled,^ v/ith a waiting, list of 30 people. 

These facts document the increasing demand for University 
involvement and expertise in the community. The UALC project is 
an existing example of what is being done and what needs to be 
continued in the future. If it had not been •developed, it would 
need to be created. 

The educational counseling at UALC is offered to adults who 
have probably never experienced educational counseling in their 
past. The important aspect of this counseling is that it is offered 
to persons who are goal-oriented and know, or think they know, what 
tliey want. It is not the sort of counseling that can be given to ' 
teenagers or young college students who have time, flexibility,^ 
few responsibilities. 
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V 

The adult has a good idea of his limitations, and can develop 
his skills from that point to a well"-def ined goal. V7hat he needs 
is motivation, time, and access to professional assistance. These 
are provided at the Learning Center. 

The University of Maine is committed to the overall concept 
of "lifelong learning" at many levels in its consideration of 
establishing the Southern Maine Regional Community College. If 
adopted, the SMRCC concept v/ill increase expanded entry and 
exit points for southern Maine citizens, as well as for citizens 
of the rest of the state. 

Most community colleges which have been successful in this 
country have developed a responsible remedial unit in direct 
support of the community college effort and access concept. The 
Urban Adult Learning Center currently exists as a part of UMPG 
and is capable of providing the -counseling and tutoring which are 
essential to special access programs. It has experience with 
adults and lower income people, and v/ould be of major assistance in 
remedial areas directly supportive of i lie community college program. 

Recently, the budget for the Model Cities program in Portland, 
Maine, was cut by two-thirds as compared to fiscal year 1972/73. 
Of 57 projects applying for scarce Model Cities money during its 
fifth year, only 33 projects received funding. Only four of those 
funded received the full amount applied for. The Urban Adult 
Learning Center project and the Human Services Skill Training 
^Program (also administered by UMPG) were two of the four fully- 
funded projects. -The level of citizen and community support is a 
clear and positive response to the efforts of UMPG to serve the 
community. ' 
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The Urban Adult Learning Center will give the SMRCC an 
established, experienced, and essential remedial unit and bring 
with it a significant level of conuriunity support. ! 



URBAM ADULT LHAIUHNG CENTER 
Budget and Expenditures, 1973-1974 

I 

A* B* 

218 State St. 68 High St. 

EXPENDITURES 



Personnel 


$ 86,195 


$ 86,195 


Fringe Benefits (13.65%) 


11,766 


11,766 


Contracts (Work Study) 


3,000 


3,000 


Travel 


500 


500 


Space (@ $900 mo. plus $100 mo. 






utilities) 


12,000 


-0- 


ouppx X es 


'k Odd 


^ / \J \J \J 


Equipment 


-0- 


-0- 


Other (8.9%) 


7,671 


7,671 




$124 ,132 


$112,132 


INCOf'IE NEEDED*^ 






Model Cities 


$ 40,459 


$ 40,459 


WIN 


31,840 


31,840 


New Careers 


3,108 


3,108 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


12,825 


12,825 




• 88^232 


88, 232 


University of Maine 


35,900 


23,900 




$124 ,132 


$112,132 



*The difference between Budget A and B is that to move the 
UALC project from 218 State Street to 68 High Street (SMRCC) 
would represent a net cash savings of $12,000 to the project. 

**Seventy-f ive percent of monies for fiscal year 1973-74 
will come from sources other than the University. 



